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THE AUTOMOTORAMIC COMPANY, 
‘~ ITD. 


Prospectvs. 
Capital, £100,000 in £1 Shares. 

| Tuis a. is me Eg for ~m 

urpose of supplying a want long felt. 
The wai op which leaidla- 
| tion has imposed upon the speed of 
motors promises to retard an industry 
to-which we look. to maintain England 
in the proud position which she has 
hitherto held among the Great Powers. 





TO A BUTTERFLY, 
(At 90° in the Shade.) 
Best sprite, that flittest through the air 
"Neath summer suns, devoid of care, 
And underwear ; 
I envy thee, distracting fly, 
Thou look’st so fresh and cool, while I 
Can't though I try. 


No collar donned at Fashion’s beck, 
Depends, a moist and crumpled wreck, 
About thy neck. 


CABS, A LA RUSSE., 


Ir is stated that a hundred Russian 
droschkies are shortly to be introduced 
into London, by way of protest against 
the vagaries and inconveniences of the 
present cab service. We- are fain to 
inquire if the drivers and their ways are 
to come along with these engaging little 
vehicles. If so, we shall witness some 
minor comedies in the streets and on the 
cab-ranks. One feature, at any rate, we 








Accordingly the Automoto-j 
ramic Company proposes to | 
acquire the inventions of 
Craysury Cane-Hit, Esq., for 
the purpose of affording real | 
sport for motorists, while 
removing them from the vexa- | 
tious- control of the police. 
The risk of damage to cars by 
bumping against things which 
persist in getting in the way 
will also be obviated. 

The inventions relate to the 
provision of a circular track 
in. the. Company’s own abso- 
lutely private grounds, on 
which there will be standing 
room for a very large num- 
ber of motors. On each side 
of the track an endless pano- 
rama of scenery, from the 
brushes of our best scenic 
artists, will be erected on 
rollers. Motors will arrive 
under their own petrol and, 
on taking up positions, each 
will be securely anchored 
down. On the word “Go” 
being given, the panorama 
will be whirled at forty miles 
an hour, while steam-driven 
fans will supply an appropriate 
air-blast, coupled with the 
braying of fog-horns. In- 
genious automatic  contri- 
vances will also disseminate 
dust (on the principle of the 
sand-blast) blended with the 
smell of petrol in a state of 
imperfect combustion, so that | 
all the essentialities of a 
really enjoyable motor-ride at | 
high speed will be supplied. 














SEASIDE PRECAUTION. 


“FATHER, WET YER 'AIR. YOU'LL GET SUNSTROKE 


The only agreement entered into is | No hard-boiled shirt; no fancy vest 


between the promoters and the vendor, 
who agrees to accept the sum of £50,000 
for his inventions (£1 down and the rest 
in shares). 








Encroachments of the Sea. 

Acoorpixa to the Wrexham Adver- 

tiser’s account of the Salisbury Plain 

Manceuvres, “the general” (? General's) 

“idea was that an enemy had landed in 

the vicinity of Birmingham.” 

| that Mr. Cuampertary’s City should be a 
| hotbed of Protection, 





| 





Lies nightmare-like on thine oppressed 
And simmering chest. 


T envy thee; ah would I too 
Might brave, untrousered, e’en as you, 
The public view. 


A handkerchief, a string of beads 
Such as the Hottentot concedes 
To Custom’s needs — 


No wonder | These, and a brush or so of paint 


I’d gladly wear without complaint, 
Only I mayn’t! 


expect will om te On account 
of the i uate support pro- 
vided by the back of the 
conveyance, it is within the 
bounds of etiquette for a 
gentleman to put his arm 
publicly round the waist of 
any lady whom he may be 
| SCCOMRRATING. At first, it 
;may lead to protests on the 
| pare of Mrs. Grunpy against 
ixed Cab-riding; but doubt- 
less we shall soon get used to 
such a touching, simple cus- 
tom. We cannot have ladies, 
of any age or appearance, 
falling out backwards when 
the pavement is a trifle un- 
even, or the izvostchik whips 
up his horse too energetically. 
Perhaps, also, the Muscovite 
custom of bargaining for the 
fare will be sanctioned by the 
‘authorities, It will be a pure 
delight to the onlookers to 
' watch the hirsute and thickly- 
padded Ivan Ivanoviton, late 
of the Millionaya, 8.P.B., de- 
claring by all the wonder- 
working saints that he cannot 
‘consent to drive his client 
from Charing Cross to Pall 
Mall for less than five shillings, 
and finally coming down to 
four-pence, ‘Tea - money,” 
too, to be promptly converted 
into vodka or quass, will be 
exacted by our enterprising 
Vankas, to the great enlarge 
ment of the licensed victual- 
ler’s vocabulary. 
At any rate, we await the 
droschkies with interest, and 
———'no doubt the London street- 
boy will be equal to the occasion, and 
provide them and their drivers with 
some endearing pet-name, After that, 
will Tokyo kindly oblige with some 
'rickshas? In view of the alliance we 
‘do not wish to become too Russianised 
| but hansoms have had their day, and 
| some substitute is being badly whistled 
| for throughout the metropolis. 








| A pusLisHer announces The Red Laugh. 
| This is to be followed by The Purple 
Yawn, The Heliotrope Hiecough, and The 
Crushed Strawberry Sneeze. 
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ORAL QUESTIONS AND WRITTEN ANSWERS. 
IL. 
[To a Lady who asked the writer whether he believed in thought-reading. } 


Iv that most trying hour of all the day, 
When hallowed custom claims this act of grace, 
That men should throw the unfinished weed away 
And join the ladies in another place ; 
When, torpid with excess of meat and drink, 
In single file, a ludicrous procession, 
We feel the mood of exaltation sink 
Down to the nadir, point of worst depression ;— 


Noting my apathy, you deftly sought 
A likely theme to pierce the carnal cloud, 
And asked if I believed that human thought 
Might by a special gift be read aloud ; 
I answered “ Certainly ; for by your look 
That gift is yours and, if you care to use it, 
My glad ion now is like an open book, 
And you are very welcome to peruse it.” 


That was my flattery. You read me wrong, 
When you divined that in my vapid brain 
One lonely thought revolved :—How long, how long 
Before I get the chance to smoke again! 
I had another, chastely held in check, 
And it was this (for absence makes me bolder) : 
I really rather like the way her neck 
(Joes with the pretty dip to meet her shoulder. 


But, gravely,— you who probe the inner man 
L'd not discourage you with cynic smile 
From reading people's thoughts as best you can, 
If they are legible and worth your while ; 
But here in so-called England you will find 
This art of yours a thankless thing to follow, 
For when you perforate our outer rind 
You come on nothing but a yawning hollow. 


Void of ideas, and vain of being void, 
We eat and sleep and rise to play at ball, 
Cocksure that we are far too well employed 
To want to entertain a thought at all; 
You must not think between (or during) meals! 
This is our law; and, if it grew more lenient, 
Conscience might trouble us with vague appeals, 
And that would prove extremely inconvenient. 


Thought is the root of action, saith the Sage, 
Which might include self-sacrifice at need ; 
Therefore, ere yet it reach the thinking stage, 
We nip that noxious poison in the seed ; 
For, once the germ I mention makes a start, 
We soon should hear wild talk about the Nation, 
How each in Her defence should bear his part, 
A thing too horrible for contemplation ! 


Such are the reasons why the race maintains 
Its prophylactic vacancy of head, 
And it would save you much expense of pains 
To take the thoughts which aren't inside as read ; 
Indeed, dear lady, till our habits mend 
And yield material for you to handle, 
Thought-reading seems a game on which to spend 
Only a very little length of candle. O. 8. 





Ix its “Hints for Bicyclists,’ Home Chat says: “A little 
fuller’s earth dusted inside the stockings, socks and gloves, 
keeps the feet cool.” Nothing, however, is said of the use of 
rubber soles as a protection against sunstroke. 


THE CRICKET OF THE FUTURE. 
(Being an extract from the “ Weekly Sportsman” of 1920.) 
| [Playing for averages bids fair to become the curse of cricket.” 
Daily Paper of 1905. 
| “ What in the world do cricketers want with a tea interval ? "—TIbid.] 
| Aw air of profound peace pervaded the Lord’s Cricket 
/Ground on Monday morning when Wessex and Mudfordshire 
began their annual six-day match. Had it not been, indeed, 
| for the usual sprinkling of insomaia patients on the Mound, 
_and the well-filled seats of the Pavilion, which has recently 
| been leased to Dr. BLeNKiNsop as a rest-cure sanatorium, the 
charming St. John’s Wood enclosure would have been well- 
nigh deserted. The apathy of the public towards this most 
| interesting match was all the more remarkable since it prac- 
| tically formed the climax to this season’s race for the top 
place in the batting averages. 

Punctually at five minutes to twelve Macrappen, the Wessex 

skipper, and Stocum, who fills a similar onerous position in 
the Mudfordshire eleven, appeared before the Pavilion to spin 
the fateful coin, both walking on tiptoe for fear of disturbing 
the rest-cure patients. When it became known that Mac- 
| FADDEN, with his usual perspicuity, had prophesied correctly, 
'a low murmur of applause arose from the members of his 
eleven, who evidently did not relish the prospect of three 
days of leather-hunting in the present weather. 

A few minutes later Stocum and his men took the field, and on 
BiaGrove (average 87°05) and W1LKrNson (average 85°3) emerg- 
ing from the Pavilion to open the defence for Wessex, the 
insomnia martyrs, who had been aroused by the excitement 
incident to the decision of the toss, settled themselves down 
for a nap. 

It was obvious at once, from the caution with which they 
approached their tasks, that both batsmen, intent on increasing 
their averages, were prepared to take no risks. Finely though 
Jones and Jamracu bowled, they could make no impression on 
their sterling defence, and when one o'clock brought the milk- 
and-soda interval the score on the board still stood thus :— 

No. 1. Total. No. 2. 
0 0 0 

Shortly after the resumption of play, Saunpers, as third man, 
fumbled the ball, thus enabling BLacrove to open the Wessex 
account with a single. This occurrence seemed to galvanise 
Witktyson into life, and he instantly began hitting out more 
freely, scoring no fewer than seven runs in the next twenty 
minutes. After this, however, the play quieted down again, 
owing, principally, to the clever tactics of BLacrove, who, by 
scoring a single off the last ball of each over, kept the bowling 
entirely to himself, thus preventing his rival from further 
increasing his average. The Sherry-and-Bitters interval at 
1:40 found the two batsmen still in partnership, nor did any 
change ensue during the play which occupied the last ten 
minutes before lunch, when the score stood at 

No. 1. Total. No. 2. 
17 28 11 

Soon after lunch Witkryson created a considerable sensa- 
tion by hitting the first boundary of the match, a neat glide 
to leg, which reached the Mound railings before Arsuranot— 
who had been dozing on one of the campstools with which all 
the outfielders are thoughtfully provided when WiLkmyson and 
Biacrove are at the wickets—was sufficiently awake to stop 
it. This stroke provoked such around of applause from 
the solitary occupant of Block B. that Dr. BLenkrxsor was 
obliged to send round a special emissary to check his 
enthusiasm, applause from the spectators (or spectator) being 
strictly forbidden by the terms of his lease. 

As the gin-and-ginger interval drew near runs came more 
freely, twelve being added in forty minutes, with the result 
that the 50 went up on the board after three hours’ play. 
With a view to keeping them down, Stocum wisely decided 
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THE CALL TO ARMS. 


Joun Butt (aroused from slumber and only half awake). “WHAT'S WRONG?” 
Lorp Roserts (the warning Warder). “YOU ARE ABSOLUTELY UNFITTED AND UNPREPARED FOR WAR!” 
Jous Butt (drowsily). “AM 1? YOU DO SURPRISE ME!” 


[Vide speech by Lord Roverts at meeting of the London Chamber of Commerce, Mansion House, August 2. } 





[Goes to bed again, 
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| some risk of being caught, they wisely left them alone, with | declared the innings closed. 
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“Weer, SANDY MY BOY, WHAT'S THE MATTER?” 
“En, Moy, sur I’m DREADFUL ILL! 
I Took it!” 


] WAS SORTING MY MEDICINE ROTTLES T'OTHER DAY, AN’ I WAS AFRAID SOME ©’ IT WAS GOIN’ BAD, 80 














to put on Twappier at the nursery end. As neither batsman|ended in a very even draw. During the first three days 
could hope to play TwappiEr’s leg-throws without running! Wessex scored 391 for the loss of seven wickets, and then 
During the last three days the 


| the result that the famous left-hander came out with the| Mudford batsmen, playing very bright cricket, knocked up a 
| following remarkable analysis : 


| 


a. i oe 
a. ae 


Tea was taken, as usual, at 4.30, 


total of 370 for six wickets. 


What would have happened if 


Ww it had been possible to continue the match for another fortnight 


0 it is impossible to say. 


We cannot, however, refrain from 


and shortly after play was | congratulating Upsony, the famous stonewaller, on his superb 


resumed Biacrove cleverly ran his partner out, thus getting | 120 not out, which, occupying as it did a little over fourteen 
rid of his most formidable rival for premier honours in the| hours, eclipsed all his previous records for care and circum 
batting list. His action aroused some adverse comment from | spection, and raised him from the fifth to the fourth place in 


| the occupant of Block B., an old-fashioned gentleman who | the averages. 





Appended is our usual table showing the present positions 
an absurdly 


seems to have been thinking of the time, ten years ago, when 
to run your partner out intentionally was still considered bad | of the leading counties in the Championship 


form. But considering that this modern development is only | old-fashioned institution to which the authorities still cling. 
a natural outcome of the keen competition for averages, we | P 7; D. Points. 
cannot see that his ill-natured remarks were warranted. Lancashire 17 0 0 17 0 

[A hiatus in the account of this most interesting match Yorkshire 13 0 0 13 0 
gives reason to believe that the example of the rest-cure | Surrey 15 0 0 Ib oO 
patients proved too much for our reporter. He does not take | Kent » 0 0 12 0 
up the thread of his discourse again until Saturday evening, | Gloucestershire 15 0 0 13 0 
when he writes thus :| Wessex ws & 0 0 16 0) 

And so the great contest between Wessex and Mudfordshire | Mudfordshire... 14 S °<¢ 14 0 
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CHARIVARIA. 


We understand that some of the greet- 
ings in French in our streets led our 
visitors to believe that Esperanto had 
obtained a greater hold over here than 
is the actual case. 


‘| he KM ntente crops up in unexpected 
It has been decided that at the 
Russo-Japanese Peace Conference the 
English and French languages shall be 
used jointly, and the official minutes are 
to be recorded in both languages. 


places 


\s was expected, Mr. Barrour has 
categorically stated in the House that 
the Government were not responsible for 
Lord Roperts’ speech concerning the 
unpreparedness of the Army for war 
Their responsibility is limited to the 
unt reparedness 


However, one did not have to wait 
long for proof that Lord Ronerrs did not 
exaggerate the danger of the present 
condition of the Army. Two days after 
his speech a poem on the subject appeared 


by Mr. Austr. 


An attempt is to be made by Mr 
Hlexniker Heaton to promote inter 
national brotherhood by the institution 
of universal penny postage. 
to know that, if the Russo-Japanese 
should fail, there 


It is good 


peace negotiations 
may still be this. 


A sturgeon caught some time ago by 
a fisherman near Goole was forwarded 
to the Krye in accordance with custom, 
but has now been returned with the 


| intimation that His Masesty does not 


wish to enforce his right; and the pro 
blem propounded by the Westminster 
Gazette, “Can Fish Smell ?” 


be solved without difficulty. 


should now 


Homes have been established in Ber 
lin for singing birds whose owners have 
left them behind on their departure for 
their summer holidays, and a bird of 
good pedigree may now command an 
entire suite of apartments. 


We trust that the Poor Law Commis 
sion which is about to be appointed will 
have power to consider whether some- 
thing cannot be done in regard to the 
poor law of the average Act of Parlia 
ment, through which, as a rule, the 
traditional coach-and-four can be driven 
with ease. 


Now that the Law Courts have closed 
for the vacation, we have been requested 
to voice a grievance which is a very real 
There is a growing 


tendency 
litigants, after an 


among action has 
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become thoroughly interested in it 

when, perhaps, it has reached its most 
exciting stage—to settle the matter out of 
Court. As often as not the Judge aids and 
abets. We think that when a case has 
once been partly reported in the Press the 
public has a vested interest in it, and is 
entitled to protection against the parties. 


At a performance of “looping the 
loop” in Hanover there was a praise- 
worthy innovation. The vehicle contain- 
ing the artist fell off the track among 
the audience, injuring many of them, 
while the performer was scarcely hurt. 
This is undoubtedly the right way to put 
a stop to the demand for these foolish 
exhibitions. 


“Tt is always a perplexing problem,” 
says the Ladies’ Field, “for a woman 
to find out how to indulge in any of 
our field or national sports and look 
nice at the same time.” The failure 
which dogs the footsteps of female 
hockey-players is peculiarly deplorable. 

Where to send our cats during the 
holidays is a problem which apparently 
worries many persons. Meanwhile a 
misogynist has written to complain of 
the large numbers sent to 
hoarding-houses. 


sea-side 


A dear old lady, on hearing that one 
of our China battleships had broken 
down on her way home, remarked that 
we must expect such mishaps if we build 
our vessels of that fragile material. 


Frep. Raiks, the American travelling 
boot-black, intends to visit, in addition 
to King Epwarp, the Czar of Russia and 
the Emperor of Japan, if the difficult 
question of precedence can be arranged. 


A Revenue Officer has written to the 
Daily Mail to say that “The vilest 
Scotch plain spirit, a few days old, with 
a little burnt sugar added, may be sold 
as fine old Irish whiskey, and vice versd.” 
This is perhaps the most startling of all 
the “Falsehoods in Business” which 
have been exposed in the columns of 
our contemporary. Even the most wide- 
awake among us never guessed that fine 
old Irish whiskey might be palmed off 
on us as the vilest Scotch plain spirit. 


By the by, the “No reasonable offer 
refused” fraud has not yet, we believe, 
been shown up. Allured by such a 
notice in a shop which exhibited a 
number of Continental oil paintings, all 
“ guaranteed done by hand and signed,” 
we made an offer of five shillings for the 
lot the other day, and the proprietor, a 
foreign gentleman, after trying to get us 


|to be satisfied with two of the works of 
| been partly yheard and'the public has | art, finally shuffled out of his agreement. | an upturned tack. 


~~~ re - 


Some of our watering-places seem to 
be waking up at last to the necessity of 
offering increased attractions to visitors. 
At Filey, last week, Mr. and Mrs. Kewpar 
formally opened a water-trough for 
donkeys. 

The two following statements appeared 
in different parts of one and the same 
number of the Express last week. Which 
are we to believe? (1) “A pleasing 
compliment was paid by the Lord Chief 
Justice to Mr. Justice Gitpersieeve, of 
the United States. The latter was pre- 
sented to Lord ALverstone at the Law 
Courts, and the unusual honour was 
paid of asking him to take a seat upon the 

| Bench.” (2) “A large tabby cat walked 

into the Lord Chief Justice’s Court 
yesterday, sat down by the Judge, and 
listened to the evidence for a while, and 
then moved leisurely out.” 








ART IN ARCADY. 
(An Ipy.t.) 
Strephon. 
“ Farest AMARYLLIS, why 
Let proud fashion’s freaks delude you? 
Lay those frills and flounces by ! 
For that simple gown I sigh 
Which you wore when first I wooed 
you.” 
Amaryllis. 
“ Foolish Strepnon! were your lore 
In such matters more extensive, 
You would praise that gown no more, 
Since of all I ever wore 
It was far the most expensive. 








In these sultry days, when ordinary 
butter can with difficulty be induced to 
sit up in the shade, we welcome a new 
brand to which reference (though not by 
name) is made in the Girl’s Own Paper 
for August. One of its “Reliable Re- 
ceipts” begins as follows :—‘ Line a 
dish with butter that will stand the fire.” 


From the Glasgow Evening Citizen's 
report of a recent action for the infringe- 
ment of a patent for printing and de- 
livering tram-tickets, we learn that “the 
introduction of electric tramways has de- 
veloped the number of people who travel 
by enormous strides.” This, of course, is 
due to the foolish habit of attempting to 
overtake these rapid cars en route. 


Reriecrion py Mr. Jonn Corpetr on 
SEEING HIS Horse, AFTER MANY MISADVEN- 
TURES, WIN THE ALEXANDRA WELTER Hawpi- 
cap.—“ Everything comes to the horse 
that waits—even the winning post.” 


“Tue iron has entered into my sole,” 
as the man remarked when he trod on 
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VILLANELLE OF CRICKET. 


Ow summer days I asked no more 
Than this,—while burns a sultry sun, 
To sit within the tent and score. 


To watch a batsman drive for four, 
And “extra cover” make it one,— 
On summer days I asked no more. 


So for an hour, while others bore 
The fielding’s brunt, I thought it fun 
To sit within the tent and score. 


Hour followed hour,—still I must pore 
Upon dull sheets and notch each run. 
(On summer days I asked no more !) 





Thus on and on the long day wore ; 
Alas! I could prevail on none 
To sit within the tent and score. 


Then came the bowlers, hot and sore, 
And found analyses not done ! 

& o bo 2 
On summer days I asked no more 
To sit within the tent and score. 
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CROSSING THE CHANNEL. 


At 9 a.m. this morning Mr. Cartes 
Burcess Swimsurne, the redoubtable 
Northumbrian acrobat, commenced his 
great attempt to negotiate the passage of 
the Channel amid a vast concourse of 
spectators. Interviewed an hour and a 
half before immersion the athlete 
remarked to our representative that 
everything depended upon the Wheel of 
Fortune, “ but unfortunately,” he added 
with a laugh, “one can never tell which 
way itis going to turn.” Mr. Rupyarp 
Krptine (the poet) who was present, and 
was also interviewed, wished the swimmer 
all success, but expressed a fear that the 
scour of the Channel tide might even- 
tually upset his apple-cart,—an appre- 
hension which unfortunately proved only 
too well grounded. A telegram was 
received from Mr. W. L. Murpocn con- 
taining the words, “Our boys wish you 
luck,” and M. Louner wired, ‘ Hearty 
felicitations upon your so splendid 
undertaking.” 

At 8.30 am. Mr. Swimpurne set out 
from Dover Pier for Danger Point, con- 
voyed by the entire strength of the 
British and French fleets, and accom- 
panied by the sounds of “For he’s a 
jolly good fellow,” played upon gramo- 
phones. Arrived at the fateful rock he 
prepared for his long encounter with the 
deep. The athlete wore a motor-cap, 
mask, and goggles of a peculiar pattern, 
| and his body was entirely coated with a 
| strong solution of equal parts of plaster 
|of Paris and Yorkshire pudding; he 
also wore patent leather boots covered 
by goloshes, this last precaution being 
taken to prevent a recurrence of the 
accident which happened to Mr. Porste, 





ey 
We re, wet 


Englishman (to Friend). “ Tuere Gors THAT 
THING UNDER THE SUN.” 

Friend. “ Dow’? CALL HIM A LIAR, 
THINGS THAT NEVER HAPPENED.” 

a previous swimmer, who had the had | 
luck to get his feet wet. 

At 8.55 a. Mr. Swimpurne (who had | 
previously partaken of a light breakfast | 
of paté de foie gras, quails in aspic, and 
trifle) sang a comic song, and, punctu-| 
ally to the hour, lita cigarette and iatiad 
the water—amid the united strains of| 
the Marseillaise and the National Anthem | 
(proceeding from the warships). He} 
started strongly with his famous Brest | 
stroke. 

2.30 pm.— Mr. Swimpurne is now 
five miles from Dover and going well. | 
He has just taken a second breakfast of | 
iced melon and Vaccaril. He has adopted | 
the Trudgeon stroke. 

2 p.w.—Mr. Swimpurne is now six 
miles from Dover. He has taken a third 
breakfast, consisting of lobster salad and | 
milk chocolate, and is singing comic 
songs on his back. | 
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AWFUL LIAR, WHO SAYS HE HAS CLIMBED EVERY 


RATHER SAY HE HAS A GREAT TALENT FOR EXAGGERATING 


3.30 p.m.—Mr. Swimeurne is going 
| comfortab ly. He has just taken a fourth 
breakfast, and says he feels remarkably 
fit, considering. He is now about 44 
miles from Dover and using a side stroke. 

Later.—Mr. Swimsurne is two miles 
from Dover. He has abandoned the 
side-stroke, but is not at all exhausted. 
He is still singing. 

Stop Press Telegram. Mr. Swimpunne 
landed at Dover at 8.35 pm. He is 
lchatting comfortably, and singing a 
com (Remainder of message blurred 
in delivery.) 








Commercial Ambiguity. 

From a window in the City: “ Buy 
our Boots. Every pair will bring the 
customer back.” ‘This is not clear. 
Will the customer be inside the Boots, 
or outside them ? 
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BILKINGTON SQUIRE. 


“ Are all you chaps asleep ?” remarked 
Bilkington Squire, Champion Old English 
Sheepdog and winner of a hundred 
prizes. I[t was midnight, and the central 
hall of the Dog Show was in darkness, 
save where a flickering lamp marked the 
place where the night attendant lay 


the long lines of benches. 

* Asleep ! snarled a neighbouring 

| Collie, shaking his chain with ar angry 
rattle. “‘Notachance! Here I’ve been 
barking twelve hours at a stretch, and 

| my head's fit to split.” 

‘So's mine,” moaned an Airedale 
terrier, “and now Master's gone and 
left me sore at heart.” 

* Heart only ?” sneered a_ Borzoi. 

Why, great shanks and marrowbones ! 
I’m sore all over! What with combing 


is far as that goes.” 

“That's nothing to me,” yelped a 
corded Poodle; “ ['mshaved dangerously 
close one half, and the other tied up in 
excruciatingly tight pink bows — while 
the language, if | so much as shake my 
head, isn’t fit for a well-bred dog to 
listen to.” 

“What a life!” bayed a deep-voiced 
St. Bernard, from a distant bench. 

We're for all the world like a parcel 
of schoolgirls at a strict boarding school, 
never allowed to lark or fight or jump 


long wet grass when we want to.” 
Kilkington chuckled 
humouredly. 
“Cheer up,” he said. 
honour and glory, boys.” 
“Honour and 


good 


Squire 
“Think of the 


glory!” snapped a 
wire-haired Terrier. ‘“ What’s the good 
of that—you can’t kill it. 
rat ina rick before all the honour and 
glory in the world.” 

“Rate?” exclaimed a_ prick-eared 
Skye. “Who said Rats?” and the 
chorus ran along the benches. 

“Stop it!” said Bilkington 
angrily, “or you'll wake the man, and 
the wrong dogs will get whacked as 
usual, Why can't you keep quiet like 
my little friend King Charlie here, with 
his tongue hanging out at one side as 
good as gold?” 

“ Don’t laugh at my tongue,” pleaded 
the little dog, goggling his eyes wistfully. 
lve got to keep it there. It’sa point e 
| “Pomt or no point, it didn’t do you 
| much good in the ring,” chipped in a 
| Schipperke. “‘Is it true you actually 
flew at the judge when she didn’t give 
you a prize?” 

“Quite true,” replied King Charlie. 

“T heard my mistress say she was a cat, 
so, of course, | went for her.” 

“Cats—who said Cats?” began the 


Give me a 


Squire 





snoring heavily, and dimly illuminated | in th 
,,county as a matter of fact my origin is 
and I am no more Bilkington | 


and grooming, there’s no pleasure left | 
in scratching, or anything left to scratch, | 


into green seummy ponds or roll in the} 


hurriedly suppressed them. 


my life. ! 
and rather lively. To begin with, it’s a 


on his points, it’s merely a question of 
breeder and pedigree, and though mine 
are the envy of every kennel in the 


unknown 
Squire than that dish of biseuit at my 
side.” 

Having thus reduced his audience to 
breathless attention, he resumed : 

“Three years ago my late master 
bought me from a travelling tinker for 
half-a-crown. I was a big chap, and he 
|got me into condition with a view to 
| getting a bit more than his money back 
at the shows. I should be sorry to say 
how much he dropped over the trans- 
action. 
both of us. We were always the first to 
|be waved aside in the ring, and the 
|eoveted prize-tickets seemed to adorn 
levery pen on the bench but mine. I 
was as fine a dog then as now, but | was 
unknown, and likely to remain so. 

“One day, at a big show in the Mid- 
lands, when my master and I were 
heartily sick of the whole business, I 
found myself in the next pen to the 
Champion Old English Sheepdog of the 
country, who swept the board of prizes 
at every show he went to. I looked at 
him over the small wire partition that 
divided us, and he looked at me. Looked ! 

we stared, and no wonder, for we were 
jas like as two peas. From the lop of our 
ears to the last patch of colour on our 








as | looked I laughed rather bitterly at 
the irony of fate. 

“*Hallo” he eried in amazement, 
‘where on earth did you come from ?’ 

“*Heaven knows—I don’t,’ I replied, 
flippantly ; ‘ but I can tell you where I’m 
going to. After to-day my Master takes 
me home and sells me to the butcher 
for five bob!’ 
| “*Will the butcher show you?’ he 
said. 

“*Oh dear no,’ I replied; ‘he’s only 
got a fancy for me. 
the cart, eat the scraps and sleep on the 
sawdust.’ 
| “*QLuecky chap!’ he groaned. 

the life I’ve always longed for. 
give the world to be in your pen!’ 
“*And I 
bitterly. 
“He looked furtively round—it was 
lunch time and the place was deserted. 
“*Come along over, then!’ he said 
with a strange thrill in his voice, and 
next moment, with a rattle of claws 
|against the wire, the deed was accom- 
plished. The transformation was com- 


Yorkshire terriers, but Bilkington Squire plete. ] 


popular fallacy to think a dog is judged | 


It was heart-breaking work for | 


flanks we were absolutely identical, and | 


I shall run after | 


‘ Just | 
I’d| For the female fop, as I soon will show, 


to be in yours,’ I replied, | 





was Champion Bilkington 
Squire, and speedily surrounded by a 


“ Look here,” he said, “if you fellows) group of admirers who, having first 
will keep quiet I'll tell you the tale of | 
ike my other it’s quite short | 


read my credentials, proceeded to 
demonstrate to their friends the match- 
less superiority of my points. Presently 
I noticed out of the corner of my éye my 
old master approach the next pen; but 
all he did was to cuff the real Bilkington 
Squire on the head for being a failure, 
and lead him away to complete his bar- 
gain with the butcher. 

“Since then, as you know, my career 
has been one unbroken line of brilliant 
successes, | am worth a fabulous amount 
of money, and I have never once regretted 
the day when I changed places and 
pens with Bilkington Squire—nor, to all 
appearances, has he. 

“IT saw him two days ago, as I was 
on my way here in a cab. We were 
blocked by the traffic just as we were 
abreast of a prosperous butcher’s shop, 
and there he lay among the sawdust 
beside the block, gross as a pig, his coat 
a mass of clotted tangles. He opened 
one eye, and recognised me. 

“* How goes it?’ I said. 

“* All right,’ he replied, in an oozy 
voice. ‘Look at our stock--no Canter- 
bury lamb here, if you please. By the 
way, if you see a mongrel Retriever 
round the corner tell him I’m ready for 
the last round at 9.30 to-night in the 
mews at the back. How’s yourself?’ 
But without waiting for a reply he 
began scratching methodically, and was 
still se employed when my master pulled 
my head in and put the window up, 
for fear I should get a cold in my eye. 
And that’s all about it,’ coneluded 
Bilkington Squire. 

He paused—but the only sound that 
reached his ears was an occasional snore, 


| grunt, or a deep sigh, as with twitching 


limbs and in uneasy attitudes his 
exhausted audience snatched a little 
fitful slumber against the last day of 
the Show. 








NOT GUILTY. 
Ou, the silly season’s reigning belle 
Is the Thriftless Wife of the Daily Tel. 
A frivolous, frilly, expensive flirt, 
With the newest sleeve and the latest 
skirt ; 
But they ’re all quite wrong who describe 
her so; 


"Mid the thriftless can’t be placed ; 
For it stands to reason, the constant aim 
Of the silk-draped, chiffon-frilled, lace- 
flounced dame 
Is the smallest possible waste. 





German Pessimism AND THE ANGIO- 
Frencu Fieets.—The lesson of Brest has 
been taken to heart. 
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First Fond Mamma (whose hopes have lately been dashed). 
Hooxnam.” 

Second Fond Mamma (whose hopes have been realised). 
FELLOW.” 

First Fond Mamma. “YES, AND 80 SELF-SACRIFICING |” 





CPP 10efe* s 


wes 
“ 


“OUR HEARTIEST CONGRATULATIONS ON DEAR VIOLET’S ENGAGEMENT, Mra, 


“Tank you. We ake DELIcnTeED. CapTatn Norton 18 SUCH A CHARMING 














THE WONDERFUL BOY OF OLD. 
(A Schoolboy’s View.) 


Ou, much have I read in prose and verse, 
And many a tale is tol 

That makes a fellow to-day seem worse 
Than the wonderful boy of old: 

A regular nugget without alloy, 

His master’s pride and his parents’ joy, 

A big-brained, muscular, model boy, 
A wonderful boy of gold. 


He could jump as far as a kangaroo, 
And run like a hunted hare; 

Whatever he said was brave and true, 
Whatever he did was fair. 

The “sapping” that makes your senses swim, 


And your hair stand up, and your eyes grow dim, 


Was a kind of jolly good joke to him 
He did it with time to spare. 


Whenever he bowled he gained a hat 
By scattering wickets three ; 

He punished the bowling and kept his bat 
As straight as a bat could be. 


Oh, the balls he slogged and the balls he snicked, 


And the goals he saved aud the goals he kicked, 
And the blustering bullies he fought and licked, 
Were a marvellous sight to see! 








And now he’s a Judge in a tip-top wig, 
A Colonel, or College Don, 

This wonderful boy who started big 
And never stopped getting on ; 

For no one ever could call a halt 

To the boy who was born without a fault 

Though I take the tiniest grain of salt 
With the tale of the paragon. 


But he kept a rule, if a thing seemed right- 
I hope | may keep the same 
To go and do it with all his might 
And hardly a thought of fame ; 
For it isn’t the winning thot makes a man, 
But it’s playing the game on the good old plan, 
As hard and straight as a mortal can 
In fact it’s playing the game. R. C. L. 








‘*Crael only to be Kind.” 
7 NACKERS, KNACKERS, KNACKERS!—Best possible prices 
given. Persons desirous of having old favourites or injured 
horses destroyed, send them to ——, who uses them as food for wild 
animals, and therefore ensures that they are killed.—Adot. in the 
7 Evening Express” (Liverpool), 


One would like to know a little more about the wild 
animals, but we may take it that their clients would be 
secure against survival, 
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SOUND FINANCE. 


Keeper (to Herr von Guildenstein, the great German Finaneier, trying his hand at driven grouss). “ NEVER HEED, Man. Have ANITHER 
Y AT THEM THkY Ri: BOUND TO FLY INTO IT SOMETIMES.” 
Herr von G. “No, so! Never I Make so. Never I—wuat y¥ SAY—THROW ZE GOOD MONEY AFTER ZE Bap!” 














Add now some Dukes and Marquises, to taste, 
And “extra” ladies, please, 
A wicked foreign Prince,—-dark eyes, small waist,— 
\ waip—or wife—or widow—with red hair, A lot of love, and commas too, misplaced, 
And a cool cheek and pale ; And not a few of these!!! 
Bright, mocking wit (not set down anywhere a : . : 
~ % Le ; fee rhen let your puppets give their show, where’er 
Great, glinting eyes, soft laces, jewels rare, “Sl 
It’s really smart to be ; 
And Doucet gowns, that trail. : a , 
Hurlingham, Ascot, Simla, and Mayfair, 
Yacht, motor-car, balloon,—sea, earth, and air, 
Sahara and Paree. 


RECIPE FOR A SERIAL. 


: » +p 
ichine-made Fiction running in certain dailies 


A man of mark, who’s in the Cabinet, 

And has the Nation’s ear: 
His hands are clenched, his face is white and set, 
The red-haired siren he cannot forget, 


Sort em and dust ’em, when their task is o’er ; 
But has a wife—dear, dear ! 


Fresh names, of course, they ‘ll need, 
A coat of paint, maybe,—and then, once more, 
In Daily Thrills they ’ll figure, as before, 
And he that runs (to catch his train) may read. 


The wife’s a miracle of womankind, 
All wrongs—and gracious curves, 

Tho’ suffering such agonies of mind 

That secretly she weeps herself half blind, — . 
Her beauty she preserves. 








| 


| Uvper the head of “Live Stock” a Society contemporary 


A close-lipped, strong-jawed Monarch of Finance, jrecently advertised “Two Rosy Pastors in full song, /s. 6d 
Cynical, ruthless, tall ; each.” We do not know at what kind of entertainment 


All gold, save iron will and steely glance, these rubicund divines are supposed to appear, but we 


He winks, the markets rise,—and then, perchance j|cannot help feeling that such performances should not be 
He yawns,—and down they fall. advertised in a secular organ. 
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Sly Santee, Mates « 


| THE YIELD OF THE YEAR. 





Mr. Puncn (genially). “WELL, FARMER, AND WHEN ARE YOU GOING TO CARRY YOUR HARVEST?” 
Farmer Batrour (with equal geniality, showing the sheaves). “THIS IS THE HARVEST!” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Extractep From THe Diary or Topsy, M.P. 





SOME 


Sir Cambel-Bammreman 
‘ Offisse.’”’ 


Sir Balfour. “Mille remerciments and au revoir, cher Sir Bammreman ! 


“ENTE 


“Au revoir, Milor Sir Balfour! 


NTES CORDIALES” SEEM A LONG 


! 


Asquizdth ; I per’aps meet a-you on ze course of ze golfe-game-match.” 


House of Commons, Monday, Aug. 7. 
Hush fell on crowded House when, 
Question time, St. Joun Broprick strode 
in, 

Malbrook s’en va-t-en guerre. 
Broprick hasn’t. 


| 
at 
‘this they were to glide, making their 
| way by back entrances to the vaults 
|connected with Ventilating Department.|cause to creep the flesh of the most 
Just as he turned his | Here, iced-lemonade and cigarettes being 


Westminster Yard 
Along 


Embankment and 
there is subterraneous passage. 


face to it word reached him from head-| provided at expense of anonymous person 


quarters that he would better serve his 


the Pixxk ’Un’s spies brought him 


country in the groves of peace at West-| certain news that the remittance bore the 


minster. Had arranged to be present 
this very afternoon at Primrose gathering 
at Cranleigh ; prepared notes of speech 


| demonstrating indispensability of pre- 


sent Government to welfare of State, 
safety of Empire. 

To watchful ear of the Pix ’Un 
came rumour of ambush nearer home. 


Making his daily peregrination of subter- | 


raneous passages of the House in search 
of contraband Radicals or Irish Members, 
his lantern flashed light on deep design. 
Instead of spending Bank Holiday on 
Hampstead Heath or slopes of Greenwich, 
a wicked Opposition had planned sur- 
prise for patriotic Ministry. Ostenta- 


tiously announcing intention of taking a 
sail on the river in one of the penny 
steamboats they were to disembark at | 
Westminster Bridge in groups of three, 
certainly not more than five. 


Between 


| Dover postmark—they were to remain 
|till, the signal given, they should rush 
‘into the Central Lobby, dash past the 
|paralysed Government Whip, snap a 
division, and so put Prince Arraur to 
the trouble of saying again that he would 
not resign merely because he had been 
| beaten by an accident. 

Such was the carefully elaborated 


'scheme of a debased Opposition. They 
reckoned without the Pink Un. As the 
Bansury Cake admiringly observes, 


“You have to get up very early in the 
morning to catch that weasel asleep.” 

| Having possessed himself of the 
enemy's plans, familiar with their signs 
and countersigns, he rapidly elaborated 
a means of countervailing the plot. Not 
only was a whip of alarming energy 
| privately despatched to Ministerialists 
‘urging them to be in their places morn- 


WAY 


I ‘ope you ‘ave ze vairy nice ‘ bye-élections.’ 


OFF STILL. 


I wish a-you what you call ze ‘Goodatime’! 


Many ‘appy New Year of 


Adieu, Sir 


|ing and evening, but able editors, roused 
from their slumbers in the dead of the 
night, were induced to print in their 
largest type direful hints caleulated to 


‘indifferent. Not for the first time might 
the Capitol be saved by vocal alarm. 
Climax reached in the Pink 'Uy’s 
personal direct appeal to Secretary of 
State for India. “lam sure,” he wrote, 
\“that you and your friends in Surrey 
will see that the sacrifice asked of 
private Members must in fairness be 
asked of Ministers. Perhaps this will 
be appreciated more especially by those 


| constituents who have the honour to be | 


represented by a Cabinet Minister.” 

What could St. Jom Broprick do in 
response to appeal like this, at once 
dignified and blood-curdling ? 
the one, the right thing. He left the 
Primrose Meeting to the counter-attrac- 
\tions of the dusky minstrels and the 
merry-go-round, and rallied to his com- 
rades and his country at Westminster. 

A great occasion, a thrilling scene ; 
lacked only one element of success. 
There was no surprise, no ambush. On 
the contrary Ministerial majority ran up 
to over a hundred. Ide to deny that 









He did | 


| 
| 
| 
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Members who at considerable personal 
inconvenience had responded to frenzied 
call to battle looked askance at Pivxx 
‘Un. Mentally registered resolution not 
to be taken in again. 

done. — Unemployed _ Bill 
rushed through final stages, sent on to 
waiting Lords. 

Thursday. — Mr. James Curistopuer 
Fiyyy gone back to County Cork a 
chastened man. Has had little joy of 
life in closing Session. Made several 
speeches marked by undiminished fluency 
and diminishing audience. For an Irish 
Member Curistopuer is, to tell the truth, 
a dull dog. Endowed with national gift 
of flow of words, but they lead nowhither 
beyond the marsh of deadly common- 
place 

Disappointed and depressed by lack 
of appreciation, he, like his historic 
countryman driving at slow pace an 
outside car, “saved a trot for the 
Glancing over Report of Irish 
Agricultural Department on the Sea 
and Inland Fisheries of Ireland, his 
eagle eye discerned opportunity to make 
the Cramer Secrerary squirm. He sat 
down quickly and drafted a question 
asking “‘ whether the Cater Secretary's 
attention has been called to the fact 
that over two hundred pages of a Blue 
Book are occupied with scientific inves- 
tigations, diagrams and plates dealing 
fauna, with noctiluca 
miliaris, muggie atlantica, pleuro- 
brachia pileus, echinodermata, and other 
specimens of marine life interesting to 
naturalists, and only two pages to the 
questions of shoal fish and the present 
destruction of immature mackerel on the 
South Coast of Ireland.’ 

When he rose to put his question 
from the printed list, ribald Members 
called out, “Read! Read!” Time was 
when, it being the rule for Members to 
recite questions -addressed to Ministers, 
James Cuaristopner would have had to 
syllable out noctiluca miliaris, muggie 
atlantica, and eke  echinodermata. 
Naturally he was not, at the invitation 
of mischief-makers, inclined to give 
away his advantage of leaving these 
undesirable aliens in the silence of type. 

Warter Lone in his reply equally 
cautions. At one moment the eagerly- 
watching House observed his lips frame 
something that looked like pleuro- 
brachia pileus. Thought better (or 
worse) of it; anyhow abandoned attempt; 
contented himself with curtly pointing 
out to Fiyyw that there is a second 
volume of the Report, in which shoal 
fish are not neglected nor immature 
mackerel overlooked. 

Thus was a fresh injustice to Ireland 
ignored by a reckless Minister. 

Business done. — Appropriation Bill 
passed. 


Friday. 


Business 


animal.” 


with marine 


Parliament Prorogued. 


THE UNDESIRABLE IDEAL. 


(“*Is the ideal car desirable?’ is the rather 
paradoxical question which Mr. Frep. T. Jaye 
answers in the negative in the course of an 
article in the current Autocar.”—Weatminater 
Gazette.) 

Waar horseman loves the sober nag 

That knows not how to play 

In sportive mood the merry wag, 

And while the tedious way ? 

Give him the cob with ear a-prick 

And saucy unexpected trick, 

With soul of flame and eye of fire— 

This is Puerprpres’ desire. 


So may my motor love to frisk 
And gambol on its own ; 

There is but little sporting risk, 
When all the odds are known. 

I would not drive a car that did 

Precisely as I chose to bid, 

A motor that had never known 

A will and temper of its own. 


May mine, like frolic colts, delight 
In unexpected swerves ; 

There's nothing like a sudden fright 
To titillate the nerves. 

And may it find a joyous thrill 

In bolting down a breakneck hill, 

Regardless of the puny brake, 

And strewing chaos in its wake. 


To skim at legal speed along 
The uneventful way, 
With nothing ever going wrong, 
Is but the poorest play. 
Give me the sportive motor which 
Delights to take a casual ditch, 
And does not fear to risk its fate 
Over a sturdy five-barred gate. 


May it demand incessant toil 

And superhuman art, 
And may the fiery petrol boil 

Within its gallant heart. 
May sparks and flashes fill the air 
As hooting through the streets I tear, 
Not knowing when ‘twill all explode 
And scatter me along the road. 








PAROLANTI LA LINGVO. 


A conoress of Esperantists from Europe, 
India, Canada, and New Zealand was 
held at Boulogne last week. ‘The official 
language was Esperanto, and discussions, 
concerts and theatrical performances are 
being held therein. The full title of 
the Congress was “ Universala Kongreso 
en Boulogne-sur-Mer, sub la prezido de 
Dro. Zamennor.” In case any of Mr. 
Punch’s readers are proposing to run 
the risk of a visit at this period, we are 
happy to present them with a short 
Anglo-Esperanto dialogue. It might 
be useful to the traveller on being 
accosted at the landing-stage by any 
cosmopolitan-looking gentleman with a 


| badge and portrait of the worthy Doctor 


and Inventor of “La Lingvo Inter- 
nacia” : 

Bonan tagon, Sinjoro, kiel vi sanas ? 

Pretty well, thank you—at least, I’m 
fairly sane, so far! 

Tre bone! vi venis el Anglolando ? 

You ve hit it—that ’s where I’ve come 
from ! 

Per vaporsipo ? 

Well, I didn’t swim! I’m not Miss 
KELLERMAN. 


Haha! Mi vidas ke vi estas seka! 
Yes, I am dry. I could do with a 
drink ! 


Kelnero, donu al mi la akvon. 

Hold hard, put a little Scotch in it, 
old cock ! 

Vian sanon, Sinjoro! vi havas monon ? 

Money? Oh yes—suppose we toss ? 

Volonte . . . ho, mi gajnas! 

So you do! you’re a regular Jackson ! 

Vi ne volas paroli Esperanton? vi 
min komprenas facile! 

Ratoj!—I mean Rats! 
bad lingvo! 
for me! 

Sed vi havus multajn lecionojn kaj 
ekzercojn apud la Kongreso! Nun mi 
Iros tie. 

Very well—you go and enjoy yourself. 
The Casino is more in my line! 

Kaj ludi “ malgrandajn éevalojn” ?! 
| Mi timas ke vi perdos! 

Right-o! Never you mind, old chap! 
the “little horses” are what I came over 
for. I hope to pay my fare. 

Nu, adiaii . . . Vivu I’Entento Kor- 
diala! Tata! al plezuro! 

Remember me to the Master! . . . Hullo, 

the Casino is chock-full of Esperantists, 
and they're all talking English except 
the croupier! ... Why, there’s old 
ZamENHOF himself ...and he’s spotted 
the winner! ... 
_ We think that by now our readers 
will have gathered a sufficient impres- 
sion of the beauties of the new world- 
| language—also, our Esperanto vocabu- 
‘lary has suddenly petered out. We 
|recommend, after all, the Anglo-French 
(of Portsmouth as a “lingvo” for the 
| universe. Zic-Zaa. 


Excuse my 
English is good enough 











Our Guests at the Guildhall. 
French Naval Officer (to comrade). To 


rename one of the streets in honour of 
the occasion,—ah non! that was of 
course, in a city ancient as London, 
impossible. But see, then, what they 
have done, these brave Londoners. To 
the name of every street in their City 
they have added the letters “ E.C.”— 
Entente Cordiale! What could there be 
of more touching ? 


Ortnopoxy on tae Soura Coast.—A 
Brighton barber displays on his wall 
the significant appeal : — “ ANTIscEPTIC 
Saavine.” 
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el 
VAs NORION hy 


funtie. “ How smart yot 





THIS COSTUME, 80 THAT IF ANYBODY DID ASK ME 

‘]—I maven’? asked, Have 1?” 

THE PLAINT OF THE BACHELOR 
UNCLE, 


Durinc the summer holidays, 
Buoyed up with confidence pathetic, 
I’ve tried to prove in various ways 
That I am still not unathletic 
Equipped with everything complete 


Bats, golf-clubs, racket, Beeston Hum- 


ber 
I came to find myself effete, 


[ started in a village match, 
As Captain of the house eleven, 
By missing a most easy catch 
| The batsmen then stayed in till seven 
I scored consistently—with “ blobs” 
Nor was my reputation mended 
When I went on to bowl—with lobs 
My solitary over ended. 


Discarding cricket as a game 
In which I was no longer O.K.., 
| I sought to vindicate my fame 
By showing off my skill in croquet. 
Vain confidence! for here again 
I met with unretrieved disaster : 
\ stalwart nephew, rising ten, 
Proved irresistibly my master. 


My next essay was on the links, 
Where, making certain of defeating 
My school-girl niece, an agile minx, 
I gave a third and got a beating. 
| I drove with all my heart and soul, 
| But none the less the little rascal 
| Was dormy at the thirteenth hole, 


And at the last I lost my Haskell. 





LOOK THIS AFTERNOON, 
Dolly (who has been forbidden to ask if she may stay to tea). 


To prove myself a mere back number. 





pearie!” 


“ WELL, 
COULD sToP.” 


YOU SEE, 


ro TEA I (Conscience stricken 


| been consulted — | 
ito which 








Tennis came next upon the list, 


And here it was the self-same story. 


The bounding ball I either missed 


Or sent it hurtling into glory. 
| never won a single set 

And when, by ill-success unsated, 
[ tried to jump the tennis net, 

My cropper was unmitigated. 


Next day, as everyone disclosed 
Unchecked desire for fresh exertion, 
[ temerariously proposed 
A little bicycle excursion. 
For long I sadly lagged behind 
My second wind completely failed me 
Until, contemptuously kind, 
Two youthful scorchers 
trailed me. 


"Twas then my sister, blunt of speech, 
Who never falters at her fences, 
Stepped suddenly into the breach, 


And brought me swiftly to my senses. 


‘Dear Jonny,” she said, “why vainly 
fight 
With anno domini? Remember, 


Although your figure still is slight, 
You will be sixty in November.” 


Henceforward, bowing to this sane 
And salutary admonition, 

I have decided to abstain 
From all unequal competition. 

With my contemporaries I 
Henceforth will strive, 

Booey ; 

For with the younger folk to vie 

Is not the function of the fogey. 


\for the photograph, 


homeward 


loh, 


URBS IN RURE. 
Scexe—Field in rural district not ten 
miles from Metropolis, with children 
seattered about its area. Vicar, 
Curates, and Minor Officials from 
St. Perpetua’s parish, E.C., engaged, 
in adjacent barn, in preparation of 


meal which they convey inter- 
mittently to tables in the open. 
Viear | mopping his brow). Whew 


| Hope we get ’em all back without sun- 


| stroke! Thanks, Mrs. Crowpie. (Drop- 
ping on to milking-stool, which School 
Caretaker wipes with apron.) Mulberry 


Bush, with practical demonstration, does 
rather take it out of a man of my age! 
| beg your pardon, Miss Beck ? 

Miss Beck (angular and agitated). Mr. 
Auwytn, I’ve wish to put myself 
forward, but after having taught in the 
school for seven years and never missed 
a Sunday I do consider I should have 
don’t say asked-—as 
table I’d pour out at! If 
anyone was to be banished round the 


no 


|corner of the barn with the Infant Class 
'I should have thought Miss Haxes, as 
ithe newest among us, would have volun- 
I put oN | teered. 


Of course, it’s Mr. Scurermer’s 
arrangement, and no doubt the girl’s 
flattered by getting the best position 
but if we'd had tea 
comfortably at the ‘King’s Arms” 
instead of accepting Lady Emminctoy’s 
offer to supply it al fiscal 

Lady Emmington (who has lately taken 
up parish work with a zeal not according 
to knowledge, hurrying towards them). 
Oh, have either of you a sixpence? I’ve 
found the sweetest blue-eyed cherub 
erying his heart out because he’s lost 


‘one in a ditch, and I’ve nothing less 


than half a sovereign! His name’s 
Eric Pryce, and he might really have 
sat for Bubbles! Do lend me—what are 
you laughing at? 

Vicar (with twinkling eyes). Dear Lady 
Ewminotoy, Eric Pryce is always so un- 
fortunate with that particular sixpence ! 

Lady Emmington. You don’t mean-— 
I don’t believe it! I 

Girl Teacher (to Friend, looking across 
barn to where perspiring, shirt-sleeved 
Curate is cutting bread and butter). 
Doesn't Mr. Scuremer look beautiful 
with the light on his face like that? 
I think he has such a sad face, don’t 
you? I felt quite choky on Sunday 
night when he said in his sermon that 
we all had our troubles. He always 
reminds me of Sir Lancelot ! 

Capable Seeretary of Clothing Club 
(passing with large supply of buns). Who 
reminds you of Lancelot, Mary? Nobody 
here, I hope! Oh well, if you mean 


or Colonel | Galahad, you should say so, and not go 


|taking away people’s characters like 
that! Mr. Ockiey, my dear man, do 
look what you’re doing !—(as nervous 
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School Superintendent narrowly misses 
her eye with bread-knife). I think from 
the noise down there that Tommy 
Prircuarp may have fallen off the tree 
from which he refused to descend the 
last time I pressed the point. It might 
be advisable to inquire. 

Thomas Pritchard (thoughtfully, to 
companion behind barn-door, as Superin- | 
tendent shoots off). Eyn’t ’e like the| 
keb-orse wot ‘ed the steggers on the 
Stemferd Street renk lars’ week? Now 
you listin ter me, Jouw Wuson. We're 
goin’ ’ome at six, but Saint Collum’s 
wot’s in the field we parst by the 





Vicar ; only men are such cowards about 
blaming each other ! 

Lady Emmington. It was the more 
remarkable because she was one of 
those weird creatures you'd imagine 
would scare away any man. Hair plas- 
tered down with a wet brush, no waist, 
sevens in boots and gloves. Dear me! 
(as Miss Beck, to whom description ap- 
plies accurately, turns abruptly on heel) 
—-what an odd woman she is! 

[Interval occupied by final arrangement 

of crockery and eatables on tables, 
uring which Lady Emmincton up- 





sets two plates of sandwiches, in- 


Vicar (louder). One moment — will 
every body 

Lady Emmington. Oh what a horrible 
—I mean brilliant idea! And how much 
nicer these quaint thick cups are than 
the kind that run about on your saucer, 
aren't they? Mrs. Mutiins, do you want 
some straw to tie round your- 

Seeretary of Clothing Club (raising 
heavy urn with — Straw to tie round 
me? Thanks, l’m not Ophelia or the 
March Hare yet, though I soon should be 
if I’d much of this! Prrer Bares! (7'o 
juvenile scout.) ‘Take your hands out of 
that milk-jugand go away! We'll blow 





styshing eyn’t leavin’ till ite- 
twenty, cos I give Jimmy 
MELLIN a bleck eye fer it. All 
we've got ter do is ter nick 
through them rilins by the 
pletform efter we're called 
over, en jine on ter them — 
see? ‘’Ullo, Lizzmesme— (To 
advancing comrade with arm- 
ful of field daisies), where'd 
you pick them buttercups ? 

Lizziejine (scornfully). 
These eyn’t buttercups, silly ! 
These is dendyliuns. 

Thomas Pritchard (flushing 
uncomfortably). Garn! Den- 
dyliuns yerself! ’Oo was took 
en give a barth lars time she 
went inter ‘orspital ? 

Friend of Lizziejine (with 
loyal sarcasm). Seems strynge 
ter you, I daresy! ’Tyn’t a 
rewl et reformertries, preps! 
Never ’eed ‘im, Lizziesiye ! 
My mother says ‘er fice is 
cleaner nor ‘is mother’s wen 
it’s dirty! Oooo—(Peeping 
into barn). We're goin’ ter’ev 
a plite apiece, eyn’t we, Lydy? 

Lady Emmington. You 
quaint. little people! Is it 
really the first time you’ve 

just use your handkerchief, 
dear, use your handkerchief! 


What do you say? Oh! (Looks 


-A.T.- 





square which she produces from !|——— 
her pocket, and returns after moment of 
indecision.) Well, I—I—{hurriedly) 
do what you generally do, then! What, 
dear Miss Beck? ‘The table round the 
corner? Oh, charming! So secluded and 
shady! Youand Mr. Ocxiey! I remem- 
ber a cousin of my dear mother’s— 

Miss Beck (acidly). I haven't the slight- 
est wish to be secluded with Mr. Ock.ey ! 
It’s Mr. Scureimer’s arrangement, and 
of course I’m not small enough to be 
annoyed, but—— 

Lady Emmington. She owed her 
marriage to the fact that she poured 
out tea for a man at a School Treat. Of 
course—(laughing pleasantly)—I’m not 
suggesting —I mean it only reminded— 
Miss Beck. I’ve put it before the 





Srita- a 
we 


(Fare, alighting from Hansom, drawn by grey horse, angrily brushes 


hairs from his coat.) 


helplessl ll abr Cabby. “ Bec parpoy, Cartin’, if I’D KNOWED YOU WAS GOING TO WEAR | 
velplessiy at small camMOrte | your prand-NEW sUIT TO-DAY, I'D ‘AVE AD THE OLD ‘oRSE vYED!” 


stantly scrambled for by children 
hanging round barn. Miss Beck, 
after further efforts to obtain a 
hearing from individuals too en- 
grossed to accord it, refires to corner 
of building and seats herself on 
dilapidated saddle, from which she 
gloomily watches pretty Miss Haxes 
and Junior Curate ladling milk into 
jugs from colossal cans. 

Vicar (endeavouring to convey instruc- 
tions in prevailing hubbub). Will you 
all —— 

Junior Curate (confidentially). Miss 
Hakes, if you tie this bit of straw round 
your cup-handle at tea, you'll be sure 
of getting the same one back when you 
send it up for a second—See? 





.a horn when we want you! 
\I can’t think why the Vicar 
doesn't announce it ! 

Viear (hoarsely.) If—you 
would 
| First Curate (anxiously to 
Second), Caxninc! I hear Miss 
Beck has some little feeling 
‘about my arrangement of the 
itables. I think if you asked 
‘her to sit next you at the 
| front one 
| Second (fervently). I'm blest 
if I will! You're senior! 
| [Superintendent hurries to 
| door and emits weird 

sounds from instrument 
which causea few children 
in immediate vicinity to 
stand before him in ad- 
miring astonishment. 
Gathering of clans with 
appropriate remarks, 

“Expert! Wite fer me! 
‘f I see you ‘it Percy agine 

L’il tell your mother of you!” 

“See, Teacher, I’m goin’ 
ter tyke this ‘ere toad ‘ome 
ter Jimmy! Eyn’t’e knowin’ ! 
MArYEMMER says this field wos 
green jest like this lars year, 
Teacher!” 

“Wot rummy milk in thet 
jug, Teacher! Wy eyn't it 
| blew like wot we git et ome? 
K’ni move not nex’ Laurer, 
Teacher? She’s been a- 
pinchin’ of me somethin’ crool!”’ 

“Crool yerself! "Oore you 
crool ?” 

“Teacher, Lizzie feela awful sick! 
We've been plyin’ Flyin’ Machine with 
er sime’s they ed et the Exibishing.”’ 

[Gradual settlement at tables. Miss 

Beck, unnoticed in confusion, retains 
seat on saddle in barn with air of 
Christian Martyr. Vicar hammers 
loudly upon table with knife-handle 
as Lady Emmincton asks each child 
before her if it takes eream and 
sugar. 

Vicar. We mustn't pause to sing grace, 
children, without remembering 

Children (interrupting excitedly at first 


callin’ 





sentence). Oory! Oory! Ry-ry-ry! 
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THE GARDEN CURE. 


Amateur Gardening we have at hand a remedy for all 


[According to 
All we have to do is to open our doors 


troubles, if we only knew it 
and live in our gardens. | 
O sweet it is, when sorrow wrings the hair, 
Musing to wander in my garden fair, 
And gently sniff the balmy Brixton air. 


I love the ivy green that clambers there, 
The wayward bed of red nasturtiums where 
The anxious snail constructs his private lair 


Deftly disposed among the lines that bear 
A motley wealth of new-mown underwear, 
The passion flower unfolds her blossoms rare. 


Some broken crockery, a casual pair 
Of cast-off bootlets, a dismembered chair, 
With other trifles that the neighbours spare 


And there's my rockery and rustic stair, 
Where poppies bloom, and wallflowers debonair, 
And amorous cats their tender vows declare. 


Whom, brick in hand, at dead o’ night to scare, 

Doth ease the bosom of a load of care. 

Lor! how the whistling soap-dish makes them swear ! 
Let others yield to Town’s pretentious snare, 

My rustic bliss they cannot hope to share, 


Not though their homes abut on Belgrave Square ! 
ALGOL. 


HOW KEEP COOL. 
Practical Hints by a Family Physician. 


First, I would say, eat nothing at all. There is the whole 
secret as far as diet is concerned. And, further, from the} 
mere point of view of economy this advice is worth its weight 
in gold, 

Secondly, never work between meals. This motto should 
be written in letters of gold over the desk of the business 
man, over the study table of the clergyman, and over the 
model-dwelling of the working-man. The time between 
meals should instead be given up to complete repose of body 
and mind. 

Thirdly, remove all furniture from your rooms at the first 
approach of hot weather; take up the carpets and substitute 
cool matting. The rooms should then be furnished with a 
cane lounge, a couple of deck chairs, a light table, and a 
few cool-looking prints. No one would believe the difference 
that this simple common-sense arrangement of our houses 
would make. A few blocks of ice placed about in the rooms 
and on the stairs, a few umbrageous cedars, with, say, a 
fountain in the entrance hall, and you have an ideal summer 
residence, whether in Bayswater or Balham. 

Lastly, I would strongly recommend that the method of 
thought-suggestion advocated by Christian science should be 
employed. 

For instance, should one find himself compelled by urgent 
necessity to take a seat on an omnibus going along the 
Strand in the hottest time of the day, he might employ some 


| such suggestions as the following : 


| palms.” 


| mountains of Kensington.” 


“T am perfectly cool and happy.” 
“The Strand is the coolest place in London, shaded with | 


“ A delightful breeze is blowing from the sea and from the 
“I love everybody and everybody loves me.” 
If these hints are only faithfully followed by the reader, | 
then August in London should be for him a ang 8 of | 
unimagined beauty. bi 


| characters, 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Mr. Lewis Bertayy had. a “happy thought” when he 

jconceived the plan of The Confessions of Lord Byron 
7 - 

|(Joun Murray). The volume forms a collection of the poet's 
| private opinions on men and matters culled from the new 
and enlarged editions of his Letters and Journals. My 
Baronite has on his. bookshelf a. portly volume, being 
| Moore’s Life of the Bard, in which most of the Letters are 
given. It is one of the books he has for years meant to 
read, but time and opportunity bave not met. Here in 
this handy volume is the cream of the correspondence,. 
skimmed by a skilful and appreciative hand. It presents 
a portrait, done by himself for the Uffizi Gallery of Litera- 
ture, of one of the strongest, most remarkable personalities 
|} ever born into a world it occasionally shocked. 


Messrs. Hopper axp StouGuTon are making a-new departure 
| by the publication of a series of volumes enshrining the work 
of some living artists. The first issue of Jn the Open Country 

contains twenty studies and pictures of animals and birds by 
Miss Leey Kemwp-Weicu. Four plates are in colour, the 
remaining being Rembrandt Photogravure. The work is 
dedicated to Professor vox Herkomer, who, in an. interesting 
note, gives some personal particulars of his most successful 
pupil. The only other letterpress is a brief but admirable 
appreciation of the artist’s work contributed by Mr. Strange. 
The studies are in Miss Kemp-Wetcn’s best style, and are 
produced in a manner that suggests to my Baronite the 
framing of them for adornment of the walls of a dainty room. 


The Man who Won (Hurcuixsox) is a clever story, admir- 


\ably written, illuminated by clever character drawing, unflag- 


ging in interest. Mrs. Battie Reyyowps has the gift, not 
absolutely necessary it would seem to a novelist, of having a 
story to tell. At every turn she has some little surprise for 
the gratified reader. There is, perhaps, unconscious reminis- 
cence of The Daughter of Heth in the landing of the high- 
spirited, unconventional Melicent Lutwyche amid the uncom- 
promisingly conventional surroundings of her uncle’s vicarage. 
The contiguity supplies opportunity for contrast of which 
Mrs. Reywnoups takes full advantage. My Baronite finds the 
‘ankee scoundrel first met with in the Transvaal, afterwards 
fortuitously turning up in England, a trifle melodramatic. 
By contrast with finer workmanship elsewhere he is repulsive. 
Doubtless that was the designed effect. Anyhow the blatant 
murderous Amurrican does not spoil a rattling good novel: 


The Opal Serpent (Joun Lone) is: as good a sensational 
novel as Mr. Fercus Hume has written for some time. Had 
he only taken the trouble severely to repress his peculiar 
sense of humour, or had he 
but restrained it within certain 
limits, the Baron could have 
recommended The Opal Serpent 
without reserve to all who revel 
in tales of crime, of police puzzle- 
ment, and of just retribution. 
The accomplished and experi- 
enced Skipper, who knows how 
to deal gently, but effectively, 
with obtrusive, low - comedy 
will steer clear of 
these troublesome rocks, and will 
be rewarded for his skill. 





BARON 








BrotHer JONATHAN’S KEEN SENSE OF Humour.--The Ameri- 
cans, it is evident, highly appreciate Russian Witte. 














